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THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 
~ 
AND, 
LO, THE 
ANGEL OF THE 


LORD CAME UPON 
THEM, AND THE GLORY 





OF THE LORD SHONE ROUND 
ABOUT THEM; AND THEY WERE 
SORE AFRAID. AND THE ANGEL : 
SAID UNTO THEM, FEAR NOT: FOR, 
BEHOLD, | BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS 
OF GREAT JOY, WHICH SHALL BE TO ALL 
PEOPLE. FOR UNTO YOU IS BORN THIS DAY 
IN THE CITY OF DAVID A SAVIOUR, WHICH IS 
CHRIST 
THE 












Right from the start— 
your new IBM Electric means 






faster, easier typing! 
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For increased office efficiency, your boss is sure to go electric—make sure he goes IBM! 










You'll be amazed at how much eas- Your boss will be amazed at how 
ier it is! Why, typing on an IBM much time and work it saves! Be- 
actually takes up to 95.4% less finger- cause typing gets done so much 
effort than a manual! And no matter faster on an IBM, typing costs are 
what touch you use, every letter will reduced and office efficiency is im- 
; have a sharp, even impression. You'll proved. Remember, too, the IBM is 
: turn out typing you'll be pleased to the simplest electric in operation— 





turn in—he’ll be proud to sign! the most dependable in performance! 





25 YEARS AGO IBM in’ 
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appearance 


always 
counts 


ON THE SLOPE .. . your costume helps 


create your smart appearance. That's 


why you selected it so carefully, so 
expertly! 





IN YOUR TYPING . . . appearance also 
has top priority. It’s reason No. 1 why 
other discerning secretaries select Co- 
lumbia Ribbons and Carbons. They 


know their correspondence will have 
that look of perfection, too! 
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*TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RIBBONS AND CARBONS 


CLASSIC* SILK GAUZE* MARATHON* COMMANDER* PINNACLE* RAINBOW* DH & D* TITAN* 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. ¢ COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF. 
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Miss Clare H. Jennings 


‘Adding Color to the Rainbow 
of out CFaith and Charity 


@ “For unto you is born this day 
in the City of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord . . . Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

These scriptures, taken from St. 
Luke, are repeated often during the 
Christmas season and with them in 
our hearts and minds we become 
aware of a_ spirit of happiness. 
Friendships seem stronger even 
though our friends live across the 
city, across the country or even 
across the sea. The spirit of Christ- 
mas has a tremendous effect upon 
our lives. Weuldn’t it be wonderful 
if we could keep that spirit through- 
out the entire year? 


Amid the hustle and bustle of 
our planning for the coming event, 
let us stop for just a moment and 
think seriously about Christmas. 
Why do we become more concerned 
about others and why do others seem 
to be more friendly and more under- 
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Your International 
Board of Directors 


Mrs. Winifred Hillyer 





Mrs. Elizabeth Roper 


standing at this time of year? “For 
God so loved the world HE gave...” 


On that first Christmas HE gave 
the greatest gift of all and HE gives 
constantly and generously. Can we 
do less? At least we must try and 
we must provide gifts which will be 
acceptable in HIS sight. FAITH, 
what a beautiful gift this could be 
if it were made up of, first, great 
and deep faith in God. If it were 
large enough there would be suffic- 
ient to share with others and through 
our gift others would be encouraged 
to develop FAITH in God. Next if 
our gift is to be perfect enough for 
HIM it would have to include faith 
in ourselves and because of this por- 
tion of our faith we too would be 
able to encourage others to believe 
in themselves. Of equal importance 
in our gift is a great faith in others 
and through this part of our gift a 
tremendous contribution will be 
made in creating good will toward 


Mrs. Evelyn 6. Day 


Miss Carolynne J. Schutz Miss Ethel Ambler 










Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 
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Mrs. Edna J. Pickard | 





men through all seasons of the year. 
Surely our gift of FAITH with these 
facets would be acceptable to HIM. 

It is imperative that our second 
gift match the beauty and perfection 
of the first. CHARITY might well 
be our second gift, but only if it is 
filled to the limit with genuine con- 
cern for those who are less fortunate 
and if it includes abundant amounts 
of sincere understanding and benev- 
olent tolerance. There are unlimited 
possibilities for creating good will 
among men if we constantly and 
generously offer CHARITY as our 
second gift. 

The happiness which will result 
from our gifts of FAITH and 
CHARITY is immeasurable, but the 
one who will receive the greatest 
amount of true joy is the giver. 

MAY THE JOYOUS HOLIDAY 
SEASON BRING TO EACH MEM- 
BER OF OUR ASSOCIATION 
TRUE HAPPINESS. 
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250,900,000 


Remington 
Ribbons Ago... 


the first typewriter ribbon was 
produced by Remington Rand. 
Today, Remington Rand, a world 
Yolo (-lamlaMmale)elelamulcllthrelaitia 
for all makes of business 
nakekaallalsPmlaligete tle -tmialemiel ole] (oleis 
Super NYLEX' all nylon ribbon 
with BAN-LON’. Its exclusive 
ink absorbent “crimped weave” 
construction assures 
sharp type impressions, 
a dark ‘write’ and up 

to 40% longer ribbon life. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Super dblore 


ALL NYLON 
RIBBON 


t Patent Applied for 
* Ban-Lon is a registered trademark of Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. 
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Remington Rand, Room 2218, 315 4th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send additional details on Super NYLEX ribbon: 


NAME. ADDRESS. 
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W While many secretaries are this 
month awaiting the receipt of their 
approval to take the CPS examina- 
tion, they are reading books, attend- 
ing chapter study groups, taking 
night courses, and using other ways 
in which to better prepare themselves 
for the CPS examination. In addition 
to announcing the special action 
taken in providing Canadian secre- 
taries with an appropriate examina- 
tion, this page will include the back- 
ground of some _ secretaries who 
passed the CPS examination with 
outstanding scores on their first 
attempt. 


Canadian Examination 


One of the official actions taken in 
the September meeting of the Insti- 
tute was the authorization of a Cana- 
dian Associate member of the Insti- 
tute. This person will assist with the 
preparation of the Canadian version 
of the CPS examination, attend all 
Institute meetings and participate in 
its many activities, and advise the 
Institute on the promotion of the 
CPS program in Canada. Miss Mary 
H. Gillespie, professor and head of 
the secretarial science department of 
the University of Western Ontario, 
has been appointed to this position. 
Professor Gillespie has worked with 
the NSA chapter in London, Ontario, 
in its organization of a study pro- 
gram and was instrumental in arrang- 
ing for a pilot examination in London 
in the summer of 1957. Based on this 
trial examination, decisions could be 
made as to the extent to which an 
alternate form of an examination 
would be desirable for Canadian sec- 
retaries. In 1958 a test center was 
officially established in London, and 
in 1959 a second test center has been 
tentatively established in Montreal. 
The complete Canadian version will 
be used in both of these centers in 
1959. 
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Preparation for the Examination 


The quotations that follow are in- 
tended to show that secretaries may 
attain certification by many different 
routes. The most successful candi- 
dates vary widely in their educa- 
tional background, their experience, 
and their type of special review for 
the examination. By relating some 
of these procedures used, some of this 
year’s candidates may find sugges- 
tions that will aid them in planning 
their own review. Remember that in 
every case given here the secretary 
had gone considerably beyond the 
level of knowledge necessary for just 
passing the examination. 

One secretary who had attended 
business college after high school 
graduation wrote: “As for prepara- 
tion for the test, I attended no 
classes, but for seven months preced- 
ing the test I spent every spare min- 
ute with a book in hand. I used the 
recommended reading list. I have 
taught school for one year, and I be- 
lieve that has been a great help to me 
in English. Perhaps my last position 
was of help. The work was extremely 
varied, and my employer was always 
willing to explain all phases of the 
business.” 


Another secretary with high marks 
from a business college relates the 
usefulness of experience in her prep- 
aration as follows: “I worked for a 
new car sales agency for five years as 
secretary and became familiar with 
the General Motors system of ac- 
counting and financial reports. For 
the past eleven years I have been 
secretary in a construction firm. I 
took a review course last year which 
was set up by our NSA chapter. In 
this course we covered the various 
sections of the CPS examination. 
After the examination was over and 
learning that I had passed, I thought 
a lot about each section and what 


Certified Professional Secretary 


had helped me most in answering the 
questions. 

“T feel that the accounting, English 
usage, skills, and human relations 
sections were all based on informa- 
tion that I had acquired through 
actual experience in an office (plus 
basic grammar throughout my school- 
ing for the English usage section). 
Business law was covered very thor- 
oughly with the study outline in 
class, and this was the greatest help 
to me on this section. Secretarial 
procedures was a combination of 
actual experience and the discussion 
in class by the girls of various pro- 
cedures used in different offices. The 
business administration section was 
almost exclusively outside reading 
and studying on my own. The course 
in school covered a lot of background 
in economics, but I felt that it wasn’t 
thorough enough, nor did it cover the 
topics which were listed in the study 
outline. I used the College Outline 
Series for this section. We subscribe 
to the National Chamber of Com- 
merce magazine, Nation’s Business, 
and to the Wall Street Journal at the 
office; and I feel that these two pub- 
lications were especially helpful to 
me. I was amazed at the scope of 
the examination and believe it is on 
the management level in many of the 
sections. That is why I believe the 
two publications mentioned were 
especially helpful. 

“After taking the examination, you 
realize that just having the knowl- 
edge of some of these subjects is not 
enough. So many of the questions 
are worded in such a way that appli- 
cation of that knowledge is what de- 
termines whether or not you pass.” 

A college graduate with a major in 
mathematics and a merit certificate 
from Katharine Gibbs school listed 
her reading and course work that 
seemed most helpful. She had three 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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_™ Best friend a secretary ever had 


modern ROYAL ELECTRIC! 














EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! Scientific tests on automatic typing 
equipment prove the new Royal Electric is capable of an in- 
credible 195 words per minute! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 


P. S. For a more satisfied boss and a pleasanter job, start hinting 
for a Royal Electric right now. The Royal Representative can 
arrange a demonstration and free trial. Old typewriters are 
worth plenty in trade. 





There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
%* CENTURY BOLD, one of 74 Royal type styles. than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 








(Continued from Page 6) 
courses in college accounting, but she 
had no experience in any type of 
bookkeeping. Review courses were 
helpful to her in business law and 
business administration. The follow- 
ing books were reviewed thoroughly: 
Economics by Samuelson, Human 
Relations in Business by Davis, Col- 
lege Business Law by Lavine, and 
Standard Handbook for Secretaries 
by Hutchinson. She took two days 
off from work immediately prior to 
the examination to review her notes 
from courses and to check points in 
the study outline provided by the 
Institute. 

Another secretary had a special 
commercial course and a diploma 
from a vocational institute and addi- 
tional university courses in law, eco- 
nomics, and business administration 
for secretaries. In addition, she had 
studied a LaSalle Extension higher 
accountancy course. She has served 
as chairman of her NSA education 
committee in which capacity she con- 
ducted and taught a study group. She 
has served as secretary to the office 
manager and chief accountant for her 
firm, but for two war years she did 
credit-collection work. She does for- 
eign translations for local firms in 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

One secretary gives considerable 
credit to her early family life where 
she was surrounded with the best 
books and periodicals. Her father, 
being a well-informed person and a 
gifted writer, had taught her to read 
widely. After graduating from a busi- 
ness school, she returned to her home 
town to work in a law office. Her 
various positions have consisted of 
chief clerk in a law firm with super- 
vision of four stenographers and 
management of the office, secretary 
to the state administrator of WPA, 
and secretary to the chief clerk in a 
railroad superintendent’s office. Most 
of her work experience, however, has 
been in a law office about which she 
says, “I have had many secretaries 
tell me they thought legal work must 
be terribly dry and monotonous; and 
I suppose if one were just to write 
words, it well might be. But with an 
interest and an inquiring mind, it has 
great educational possibilities. Other 
than the practical experience to be 
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gained in large commercial com- 
panies in the way of organization, 
business administration, production, 
and business machines, in all fairness 
I must say that the legal office has 
everything — corporations, banking, 
insurance, taxes, the law, of course, 
and the ever present consciousness 
of the proper use of words and sen- 
tence structure. I have learned as 
much, and maybe more, from my 
lawyer employers than from any col- 
lege course. 

“T once took business law and ac- 
counting for one year in night school. 
Two years ago I took a year’s course 
in economics in night school, and 
last winter I joined the NSA mem- 
bers in a study group one evening 
and Sunday afternoon each week. 

“T don’t know how much of this 
the Institute may wish to use. It 
sounds a bit commonplace, but per- 
haps the very absence of a glamorous 
position and of a college degree may 
encourage other secretaries similarly 
situated to attempt the CPS exami- 
nation.” : 

Another secretary who passed the 
entire examination in 1957 writes: 
“Tt was in 1954 that I really decided 
I would take the CPS examination 
sometime in the future, and I en- 
rolled in the accounting and business 
administration classes at the Univer- 
sity. I have attended various work- 
shops that NSA chapters have held. 
Our NSA chapter has had study 
and/or lecture courses for the past 
several years, and I have attended 
many of these sessions. One year 
some of the men from the company’s 
training school talked to us on eco- 
nomics and business administration, 
and the head of the business section 
of the public library also talked on 
economics. Several instructors from 
the university gave us pointers on 
filing, secretarial practice, and Eng- 
lish. Last year our chapter had a 
study group which met once a month, 
using the study guide furnished by 
the National Education Committee 
of NSA. I attended all but one 
session. 

“My personal subscriptions to 
magazines are The Secretary, To- 
day’s Secretary, Business Education 
World, U. S. News and World Re- 
port, The Office, Office Management, 


American Business, Changing Times, 
and Survey of Current Business. The 
following publications are regularly 
available to me in my office: Wall 
Street Journal, Business Week, 
Forbes, Harvard Business Review, 
and Kiplinger’s Washington Letter. 
Sometimes I read them thoroughly, 
and sometimes I simply glance 
through them.” 

Another secretary who had been 
out of college for some years de- 
scribed her review. “Since it is al- 
most twenty years since I graduated 
from college and having worked for 
one firm for more than twelve years, 
I definitely felt I was a bit ‘rusty’ and 
my knowledge was a bit too much 
how ‘we’ do it rather than what is 
considered the best business method 
today. I therefore read the brochure 
sent me by the Institute on the 
various fields covered by the test and 
tried to evaluate my own strengths 
and weaknesses, and then I did extra 
reading and study in those fields in 
which I felt I needed more training. 
For example, while I had a begin- 
ning accounting course in college, I 
have never worked in this field and 
remembered little of it. I therefore 
secured the book Bookkeeping Sim- 
plified, which was listed in the bibli- 
ography recommended by the Insti- 
tute; and since you cannot ‘read’ 
bookkeeping, I worked many of the 
problems and made sure I under- 
stood the various principles involved. 
I have used The Secretary’s Book 
by Wanous and Erickson and the 
Chicago Manual of Style as reference 
books at the office. I also read Office 
Management and Control by Terry 
and College Secretarial Procedures 
by Place and Hicks. These books I 
found exceptionally informative and 
helpful. In addition, I tried to read 
newspapers and magazines in a more 
discerning fashion, paying particular 
attention to articles on business pro- 
cedures, practices, new developments 
in office methods, etc. 

“Our chapter of NSA sponsored a 
study group in which ten of us par- 
ticipated. We used the book Busi- 
ness Theory for Secretaries as the 
basis of our study, but other fields 
such as business law, life insurance, 
and casualty insurance were also 


covered.” 
J e e 
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(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION IN YOUR 
OFFICE JOB 


Becker and Lawrence. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. $2.50. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
Laird and Laird. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. $5.95. 


BUSINESS LAW 


BUSINESS LAW 


Anderson and Kumpf. Fifth Edition. 
South-Western. $7.25. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Harriss. 
Richard D. Irwin, 1956. $7.20. 


SECRETARIAL SKILLS AND ENGLISH USAGE 


CORRESPONDENCE MANUAL AND 
TRANSCRIBERS’ HANDBOOK 


Lewis, Leslie. 
Dartnell Corporation, 1958. $7.50. 


COMMUNICATIONS HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 

Mayo. 

McGraw-Hill, 1958. $6.95. 
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Smart — 
Change to 


MultikKopy 
Durametric 
Carbon Papers 


* Exclusive Scale Edge prevents running over. 
It’s uncoated too to make carbon handling 
easier and cleaner. 


* Stays Flat in extreme temperatures. Each 
sheet is smooth and flat for uniform 
handling. 


x Weights and Finishes to fit your individual 
typing requirements. 
At stationers everywhere 
make it clear you want 
WEBSTER DURAMETRIC 


Mutt KOpy 


CARBON PAPERS 


Free Sample. Fill out the coupon and staple to your 
company letterhead. 








F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: I’d love to try Webster’s Durametric 
Carbon Paper. Please send me a sample. 


with pica [J elite (1) type. 
(make of typewriter) 
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THE CELEBRATED 





@ In 1714, Queen Anne of England 
granted a patent for a device to re- 
produce letters of the alphabet “so 
neat and exact as to not be distin- 
guished from print.” 

It was the beginning of the modern 
typewriter! 

The man who received the patent, 
a noted engineer named Henry Mill, 
was searching for the solution to an 
age-old problem. The only method 
known of keeping daily records, 
transacting business was to have let- 
ters and documents copied with pen 
and ink by a professional scrivener. 
It was a slow method and results 
were often so sloppy, they couldn’t 
be understood. 

Mill saw that finding a quick, easy 
way of putting type on paper was the 
answer, but he just wasn’t able to 
turn his idea into a working model. 

Word of his idea spread, though, 
to fire the imagination of other in- 
ventors all over the world. The next 
-hundred years saw at least fifty more 
attempts to make the writing ma- 
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chine a reality. Some of the devices 
even worked—after a fashion. Most 
were just weird, impractical con- 
traptions. 

Then an American named William 
Burt started things rolling in earnest 
in the early 1820’s by inventing the 
“Typographer”. A heavy, boxlike 
affair made mostly of wood, it worked 
very much like present toy type- 
writers. You simply turned a wheel 
to select the desired letter, pressed 
down a bar to ink the paper. 

The letters came out neat and 
clear, all right—but handwriting was 
still faster. A good idea of the 
“speed” involved: the most expert 
penman could write only thirty words 
a minute. 

Still, it was a start and the ideas 
kept flowing. A Frenchman patented 
a “typographic” machine in 1883 
that also worked. Only trouble was, 
the entire machine moved around the 
paper! This made it too clumsy for 
practical use. 

Russia got into the act about 1840 


WRITING 
MACHINE 


and built a typewriter that looked 
like a permanent wave machine. And 
not to be outdone, America came 
back in 1857 with a machine that 
worked—like a piano! With seventy- 
eight type bars arranged in thirteen 
rows, it stood as tall as a baby grand! 


Funny as most of the ideas might 
sound, each one was a step closer to 
the real thing. The stage was set for 
an amateur American inventor — 
Christopher L. Sholes—to make a 
timeless contribution. 

Sholes was a distinguished news- 
paperman, politician and printer and 
he belonged to an informal club of 
“tinkerers”. They met mostly to ex- 
change gossip but in between talk 
they worked to perfect unlikely gad- 
gets. Sholes’ project was an auto- 
matic page-numbering device. 

Discussing some of the typewriter 
ideas that were beginning to arouse 
considerable interest, one of the club 
members suggested Sholes convert 
his numbering device to a writing 
machine. Sholes decided to try. 
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His main idea: place the type on 
a short bar and make it strike up 
against a piece of paper held in place 
by a glass plate. It worked! During 
a demonstration the following week, 
he managed to print the letter “W” 
each time he struck a key. 

It was just a matter of time before 
he added the rest of the alphabet and 
numbers. As one reporter of the time 
wrote: “They let the funny thing go, 
/And by _ jingo,/ It prints the 
lingo......” 

Christopher Sholes and his oilman 
backer, James Densmore, took the 
machine to E. Remington & Sons, 
famous Mohawk Valley, New York, 
gunsmiths and sewing machine man- 
ufacturers. The Remington Type- 
writer Company was established to 
produce and market the first practi- 
cal commercial typewriter, the Rem- 
ington No. 1, which was made in Sep- 
tember, 1873. 

Though the “type-writer” aroused 
considerable interest (Mark Twain 
was among the first buyers) few peo- 


ple actually bought one in the be- 
ginning. They -weren’t convinced it 
would really help streamline their 
business. 


Apart from the initial cost, learn- 
ing to operate the machine with 
speed was a long, difficult chore. 


But the situation didn’t last long. 
Special schools suddenly began to 
train women for the job. The age of 
the secretary was coming fast. It had 
to. Growth of business was phenome- 
nal, and businessmen had to keep up 
with the pace—or go under. Soon the 
machines—and the secretaries—were 
in great demand. 

The pace has yet to slacken. To- 
day, business is advancing faster 
than ever and typewriter improve- 
ments go right along. Just as the 
original Sholes model gave way to 
the sleeker, more efficient office ma- 
chine of the past two decades, cur- 
rent machines are being replaced by 
electrical models. 


The number of improvements 
added to his invention would cause 


Mr. Sholes to gasp in amazement. 
Newest typewriters offer a choice of 
over 100 executive type styles. Some 
can even change type with a flick of 
a finger. Carbon paper ribbons elimi- 
nate the last chance for messy results 
and they come in almost any color 
to match distinctive letterheads. 

Built-in devices like precision posi- 
tioning scales, special keyboards for 
statistical or billing jobs mean time 
savings up to twenty-five per cent. 
Other devices permit “index” typing 
directly on file folders, high speed 
typing of address stencils. 

One of the most amazing develop- 
ments enables an office to hook up 
an electric typewriter to an electronic 
computor — for automatic typing of 
data. It all boils down to a better 
job. 

Whenever a new advance comes 
along, you’re bound to see it reflected 
in some way—in the typewriter. 
That’s because the “celebrated writ- 
ing machine” has come into its own 


—and we can’t do without it! 
e oe a 
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Number One in a Series 


Order of 
Meeting 


@ Community groups and similar 
organizations often misunderstand 
the real function of good parliamen- 
tary practice. Its purpose is not to 
inject unnecessary formality into a 
meeting, nor is it to prevent a free 
expression of opinion. 

Used properly, parliamentary pro- 
cedure is one of the most effective 
means by which individuals can take 
orderly action as a group. By using 
it properly, your group can give full 
consideration to any matter of com- 
mon interest, encourage common- 
sense minority discussion on each 
question in its turn, then act accord- 
ing to the will of the majority—all 
with a minimum waste of time. 

There are certainly some sound 
reasons then why you should acquire 
a good working knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


This bulletin is intended as a brief 
and convenient guide, primarily for 
use in the meetings of your com- 
munity groups. It does not presume 
to cover the entire field of parliamen- 
tary law. For the more complex par- 
liamentary problems you are referred 
to such standard handbooks as 
Robert’s “Rules of Order.” 


Before the Meeting 


If you are chairman, check the ar- 
rangement of chairs and tables be- 
fore the meeting starts, striving for 
informality and friendliness. Have a 
table for yourself and the secretary, 
so you can work cooperatively before 
the group. Whenever possible, ar- 
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en 


eeting will 


come te order! 


| Reprinted from Michigan Extension 

| Bulletin 294, “The Meeting Will | 

| Come to Order,” through courtesy | 
of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 

| ice, Michigan State University, East | 

Lansing, Michigan. 


range the chairs in a_ semi-circle, 
close enough to your table so the 
group can hear you easily. Finally, 
check again on the program for the 
meeting, and check on the presence 
of those members who are scheduled 
to give reports. 


Order of Business 


Call the meeting to order 

Roll call (sometimes omitted) 

Minutes of the previous meeting 

Reports of the officers 

a. president 

b. vice-president (usually no 
report) 

c. treasurer 

d. secretary (correspondence 
and bills) 

Standing committee reports 

Special committee reports 

Unfinished business 

Postponed business 

New business 

(the program) 

10. Adjournment 


> G' o 


§9 CONS NK 


Let’s Get Started !!! 


(Rapping desk) *The meeting will 
now come to order. The Secretary 
will call the roll. Miss... 

Mr. A, Mr. Bee, Mr. Cee, Mrs. 
Dee, etc. . ten present; three 
absent; a quorum is present. (Some- 
times it is well to take the roll si- 
lently and report to the Chairman 
that a quorum is present). 

Thank you. The Secretary will 
read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. Miss ............. 


The regular meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Law Club was held October 
5 in the Union Building. The Presi- 
dent, etc. ... 

Thank you, Miss . Are 
there any corrections to the minutes? 
25 OR a ee (A member is 
recognized by rising or raising his 
hand. Seldom should one call out, 
“Mr. Chairman’.) 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the date 
should be October 15 instead of Oc- 
tober 5. 

If there are no objections, the min- 
utes will be corrected to read Oc- 
tober 15. (Pause) Since there are no 
objections, will you make the cor- 
rection, Madam Secretary. 

Any further corrections? (Pause) 
If not, the minutes stand approved 
as corrected. (If there are no cor- 
rections, the minutes “stand ap- 
proved as read”.) 

We shall now hear the reports from 
the officers. First, the president’s 
report. (This report usually deals 
with matters of general policy; for 
example, time and place of next 
meeting, type of program and other 
information of importance to the 
group.) 

Are there any questions about the 
president’s report? (Pause) If not, 
the report stands as read. 

Does the vice-president wish to 
make a report? (This officer seldom 
makes a report.) 

We will now hear the treasurer’s 


report. Mr. ......................... 
Cash on hand . . . $16.00 
Receipts . . . etc. 


(This report is usually a meeting- 
to-meeting report of the financial 
condition of the treasury and has not 
been audited.) 

Thank you. Are there any ques- 
tions about the treasurer’s report? 
(Pause) If not, the report will be 
received as read. (This report should 
never be approved by the assembly 
until it is audited.) 

We will now hear the secretary’s 
ot) aa: 

(This report does not refer to the 
minutes; it is a report of any im- 
portant letters that have been sent 
or received and all the bills that 
have been approved for payment by 
the secretary and president or by the 
executive board.) 
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Thank you. Are there any ques- 
tions about the secretary’s report? 
If not, it will stand as read. (The 
assembly may desire to vote approval 
or rejection of the bills. Members of 
the group may wish to express them- 
selves about any letters that require 
action; a motion may be made for 
that purpose at this time. If it seems 
that these motions will require con- 
siderable discussion, they might bet- 
ter be received again during the new 
business.) 

We shall now hear the committee 
reports; first, the standing commit- 
tees. Miss . (Standing com- 
mittees are those elected to serve for 
a certain time, say one year. Exam- 
ple: program committee.) 

Mr. Chairman, the program com- 
mittee wishes to report that Senator 
Brown will speak at our next meet- 
ing. Coffee and sandwiches will be 
served. 

Thank you. Are there any ques- 
tions about this committee report? 
(Pause) If not, the report will be re- 
ceived as read. [Generally, com- 
mittee reports need not be adopted 
(accepted) unless definite action is 
required. “Adopt” and “accept” are 
used interchangeably on committee 
reports. ] 

Since there are no more standing 
committee reports, we shall proceed 
to the special committee reports. Are 
there any special committees pre- 
pared to report? Mr. sk 

Mr. Chairman, the committee to 
investigate the purchase of a black- 
board reports that the portable black- 
boards range in price from three to 
seven dollars. The size is three feet 
by four feet. 

Thank you. Are there any ques- 
tions about this report? (Pause) If 
not, what is your pleasure concern- 
ing this information? Mr. ee 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee purchase a_ blackboard 
that they feel is best suited to our 
needs. (Anyone except the Chair- 
man and the maker of the motion 
may second it.) Seconded. 

Seconded. 

It is moved and seconded that the 
committee purchase a_ blackboard 
that they feel will meet our needs. 
Any discussion? (When discussion 
is over, the Chairman will then put 
the motion to a vote.) 
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Since there are no more committee 
reports, we shall proceed to unfin- 
ished business. (Now is the time to 
take up any motions that were not 
completed at the last meeting and 
are pending in the secretary’s min- 
utes.) Madame Secretary, do we 
have any motions pending from the 
last meeting? (Secretary should state 
motions.) 

(Unfinished business, if any.) 

Since there is no further unfinished 
business, we will now consider post- 
poned business. Madam Secretary, 
are there any motions in the minutes 
that were postponed until this meet- 
ing? (In addition to postponed mo- 
tions, tabled motions may be con- 
sidered at this time. Secretary reads 
motions.) 

(Postponed and tabled business, if 
any.) 

Since that completes the post- 
poned business, the Chair will receive 
any new business. Mr. 

(New business, if any.) 

(After the new business is com- 
pleted, the Chair will then turn the 
meeting over to the chairman of the 
program committee to present the 
program. At the conclusion of pro- 
gram, the committee chairman will 
return the meeting to the regular 
chairman. If there is no program 
planned, the Chair will receive a mo- 
tion to adjourn.) 

Since that completes the business 
for this meeting, the Chair will re- 
ceive a motion to adjourn. Mr. ... 

Mr. Chairman, I move that we 
adjourn. 

Seconded. 

It is moved and seconded that we 
adjourn. All those in favor of ad- 
journing, say aye; opposed, no; the 
motion is carried. [Usually the 
Chairman does not have to ask for a 
vote on this motion; he may say, “If 
there are no objections, we will stand 
adjourned. No objections? (Pause) 
We stand adjourned!] The meeting 
stands adjourned. (It should be 
noted that any section of the order 
of business that does not apply to a 
particular organization may be 
omitted. However, it should be re- 
membered that this order of business 
is standard procedure and generally 
most of the contents are used.) 
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SEA FOAM 


Days don’t have to drag. You 
don’t have to jumble piles of 
paper, fumble in file cabinets, 
lose your temper over creased 
or faded file copies. Simply 
say Sea Foam next time second 
sheets are ordered. Sea Foam 
is strong. Snap it. You'll see. 
Handles easier. Lies perfectly 
flat. Files faster . . . thin, com- 
pact and specially manage- 
able. Erases smoother, cleaner, 
quicker. Channels easier.Seven 
colors for easy direction. 


Say Sea Foam .. . the 
second sheet that’s speci- 
fied first in better offices 
across the country. 





Write for Samples, Dept. S-12 


SEA FOAM BOND 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO. 
BROWNVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Fron Oe me me arse ws + memes e Se meres 


@ When I started to make a check 
list of the basic differences between 
employers and their secretaries I ran 
into unexpected difficulties. For ex- 
ample I have frequently noticed that 
some of the ladies with whom I work 
would arrive back from lunch several 
minutes late, laden with the spoils of 
a lunch-hour foray into the local bar- 
gain annex. Yet many times I can 
remember sitting around this res- 
taurant or that, just talking, when a 
look at the clock indicated time out 
for lunch had been an hour and a 
half instead of the allowed forty-five 
minutes. 


In fact, I remember once in Lon- 
don sitting on the embankment by 
the River Thames watching a barge 
load of cement being unloaded. Very 
red-faced, I had to return to my of- 
fice three and one-half hours late, 
face my poor secretary, and try once 
more to become that most despised 
of all bosses—the last minute “Great 
Dictator’. 
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Fortunately for me, my secretary 
was the sort of woman who called a 
spade a spade, and took no nonsense 
from anyone, especially me. At 5:30 
on the dot, our normal quitting time, 
she very politely handed me my coat 
and said, “Mr. Newman, it’s 5:30. 
You’ll miss your bus.” Well, need- 
less to say, I didn’t, and those let- 
ters waited until morning. 

My secretary was one of those de- 
lightfully young old maids, efficient 
to the point of exasperation, a won- 
derful woman who kept sloppy 
young executive pups like me in their 
place. 

One of our jobs was to cover all 
the first nights of new plays in Lon- 
don. For this chore Daryl Zanuck 
thoughtfully provided us with a mod- 
erate expense account and always 
two seats in the stalls, third row cen- 
ter. 

Frequentiy on such occasions my 
secretary would have her notebook 
handy and I would whisper dictation 


by Walter H. Newman 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service 


before Mobile Chapter (Alabama) 


during the performance. For us this 
was normal procedure, since we had 
to make notes for a synopsis we 
would write the following day. Ill 
never forget her face during one such 
performance. I was dictating a few 
notes in a sibilant whisper when an 
elderly dowager behind us leaned 
over to Barbara and said, “Young 
woman, would you kindly tell your 
boy friend to do his wooing after the 
show!” Barbara and I were a team, 
a good team, and after I left London 
to come to the United States Barbara 
stayed on, and today she’s the Euro- 
pean Story Editor for Twentieth 
Century in London. 


Speaking of teamwork—that’s the 
secret of the relationship behind the 
successful modern executive and his 
Girl Friday. The Woman Behind the 
Man Behind the Desk is his rule 
book, ramrod, whipping boy, and 
conscience rolled into one. Upper- 
most in his mind is the thought that 
his career and success depend upon 
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his efficiency, and hers. Just as a 
boxer thrusts and parries the blows 
of his opponent, so does the secretary 
shield her boss from the slings and 
arrows of his own private outrageous 
fortune. 


She is the person who frequently 
makes decisions before he does, she 
routes what merits his attention, and 
otherwise disposes of what he need 
not see. A good secretary is her 
boss’s conscience because she is his 
critic and confidante and acts as a 
check list on executive mistakes. She 
is the “Gray Eminence” behind the 
throne of business leadership. 

What a sterling ring this year’s 
NSA theme has! When followed 
through it cannot fail to raise the 
standards of secretarial work and 
methods. The world is too full of 
mediocrity already. Just what are 
you willing to do, to just what 
lengths are you willing to go, in 
order to make this a workday practi- 
cality? 

Certainly, no one can presume to 
tell you how to add color to the rain- 
bow, but the answer is there. It lies 
in your fingers, in your mind, but 
above all in your heart. As a secre- 
tary your fingers are creative, for 
they can transform blank, lifeless 
paper into a letter that sells an order, 
promotes an employee, promulgates 
policy, or outlines an idea _ that 
makes a company’s fortune. 


Your fingers also turn a pencil or 
a typewriter into a thing of life and 
vitality. Combine with your creative 
fingers an agile, creative mind that 
thinks for itself, and you’ve got the 
key to success and betterment. No 
one envies or respects the person who 
drudges through a dull-routine day, 
never once asking “Why am I doing 
this? How does it. affect the overall 
plan of operation?” Put your minds 
to work, train them to become agile, 
quick thinking, and above all think 
things out for yourselves. 


To the creative fingers and agile 
mind we need to add one more com- 
ponent — attentive ears. Learn to 
listen analytically, so that everything 
you hear is automatically evaluated 
and translated according to worth. 
Combine all of these things and you 
will become a virtual paragon among 
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women — a clever worker and a 
clever listener. 

The old axiom that you cannot 
learn while your mouth is open is 
still true today. Finally, the catalyst 
of the entire concept—learn to eval- 
ate critically your own assets and 
play them up for all you are worth. 
Then you'll grow mentally, spiritu- 
ally and physically, and in every fine 
sense of the word, you'll be a Big 
Person, much, much better than you 
are. 


Some of you are saying “How am 
I going to train myself along these 
lines?” Well, there is an answer, of 
course. It’s not an easy one. Just as 
a doctor studies and works for his 
M.D. or a lawyer studies and works 
for his law degree, so can a secretary 
study to win her laurels and profes- 
sional status. More and more the 
business world is feeling the impact 
of the work done by the Certified 
Professional Secretary. She is truly 
a WOMAN OF THE WORLD—the 
Business World. Nothing worth hav- 
ing comes easily, and the title Certi- 
fied Professional Secretary is borne 
with pride by the lady of dignity and 
wisdom, who has studied the pre- 
scribed course, passed one of the 
toughest exams there is, and is 
trained to handle any situation with 
the consummate skill of a diplomat. 
That’s the answer; not an easy one, 
but the right one. 


CPS Examination 
Deadlines — 


Final date has passed for sub- 
mitting application for the 1959 
examination. 


February 1 


Final date for acceptance of re- 
take fees. 


Deadline for New Take Fees 


Ten days after date of letter from 
Qualifications Committee chairman 
stating that the applicant has been 
accepted and is qualified to take 
the examination. 


February 20 


Final date for withdrawal from 
the examination with complete re- 
fund. Later withdrawal will mean 
forfeiture of fees. 


May 1 and 2 


CPS Examination. 





FOR 


JUST 
$100 





you can beat anyone in your 
office when it comes to centering. Just measure 
the line and read the Stenographic Centering 
Scales to see where to start. Only takes seconds— 
and you’re 100% exact. 


For elite, pica or variable-spaced type. 


tisfaction Guaranteed 





Only $1.00, postpaid — 


STENOGRAPHIC CENTERING SCALES 


DEPT. $1 


1511 N. ALGONA 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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(Above) Mrs. Bert Cotter, Betty Barnes and Mrs. Cam Julian, 
members of the Publicity Committee, Baton Rouge Chapter (Louisiana) 
planning for the recent organization meeting of the Louisiana Division. 


(Right) Fabulous is the word for the “Glamour in Gold" fashion 
show presented by Airborne Chapter, Inglewood, California, recently 
in the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. The Golden State Room was 
beautifully decorzted with gold Chinese type panels draping the 
walls from which protruded wrought iron sconces bearing long tapered 
golden candles. Tables for eight were decorated with golden leaves 
and a single golden candle in the center. About 400 were on hand 
to witness fashions created by such California designers as De Michael, 
Edith Martin, Fred Rothschild of California, Jody of California, Leslie 
James Millinery, Marjorie Montgomery, Mr. Guy's Men's Apparel, 
Peggy Hunt, Rose Marie Reid, Don Loper and Steve Chalkas Furs. 
Particularly outstanding was a Don Loper ensemble in black and white 
created especially for Scandanavian Airlines System which packed 
neatly into a Viking hatbox and when switched around with its various 
combinations made into six separate outfits, including two lovely 
after-five dresses and pedal pushers. Sheer loveliness were Peggy 
Hunt's many beautiful after-five sheath lace creations. These were 
handsomely appointed over flesh colored satin and came in a variety 
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(Above) Mayor Robert S. Carr of Orlando, Florida, pre- 
sented International President Clare Jennings with a key to 
the city when he met her plane along with the Florida Divi- 
sion officers and members attending the Liberal Arts Insti- 
tute at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Shown are 
Mrs. Katherine Ewin, President of Orlando Chapter (hostess 
chapter); Mrs. Phyllis Rabiner, Florida Division Treasurer; 
Clare Jennings; Mrs. Clara Johnson, Florida Division Secre- 
tary; Mayor Carr; Mrs. Viola Brewer, Florida Division Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Helen Ream, Florida Division Vice President; Mrs. 
Mildred Lavine, local coordinator of the Institute. 











of pastel colors. Rose Marie Reid's showing of bathing suits 
indicated the trend is definitely back to shapeliness and the 
“not too bare" look. Her suits featured the new shades of violet 
and teal blue. Another style trend quite in evidence was the 
use of short furs worn like sweaters over sheath dresses. These 
were quite versatile and could go anyplace in the daytime as 
well as after five. Special credits to the co-chairmen, Rose Pehr- 
son and Lois Stockert. Members of the fashion show committee 
were Sophie Costos, Mrs. Jo Ann Lecko, Trudi Meine, Mrs. Ruth 
Muccia, Mrs. Peggy Smith and Mrs. Erika Spangler. Pictured 
are Mrs. Rubye Richey, Airborne Chapter President; Dorine 
George, California Division President; Joanne Miller, California 
Division Second Vice President, at the fashion show. 
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(Right) Shirley Renchin, member of the St. 
Paul Chapter (Minnesota), was recently chosen 
"Mrs. Downtown St. Paul," winning over’ five 
other finalists in the second annual contest 
sponsored by Downtown St. Paul, Inc. Shirley 
serves as private secretary to Rodney Q. Selby, 
Vice President in charge of Industrial Develop- 
ment for the First National Bank; co-manages, 
with her husband, an apartment house; cooks and 
keeps house for her husband, who is merchandise 
manager of Renchin Drug. She efficiently and 
enthusiastically took over her fourth job—official 
hostess for Downtown St. Paul, Inc. During the 
next year she will meet and greet dignitaries, 
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(Above) Some of the first delegates to arrive at the California, 
New Mexico and Arizona regional conference in Phoenix, Arizona, 
are greeted by Mrs. Bernice A. Rowe, second from left, Valley of the 
Sun Chapter. They are Mrs. Betsy Heim, Pasadena; Mrs. Ruth Muccia, 
Inglewood; and Mrs. Mary Palmer, Pasadena Chapter President. 


(Right) "Are my ears on straight?" asks petite Doris Miles of 
Hager Chapter, Hagerstown, Maryland. Doris donned the little girl 
outfit to interpret the recording of the story of a little doll wondering 
who would get her for Christmas, and if they'd like her, and if her 
ears were on straight. Seated are Mrs. Kit Fiorio, talent chairman for 
Hager Chapter, mistress of ceremonies for the last year's Christmas 
dinner and party, and Mrs. Jean Swain, Chapter of the City Beautiful, 
Orlando, Florida, and former Hager Chapter member. 



















speak at meetings of various business organiza- 
tions, and make radio and television appearances. 
Her prize for winning this contest was a $500 
wardrobe. Shirley has been a member of St. 
Paul Chapter since 1954. She has served on 
various committees and last year was chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Her 
interests are many and varied. She enjoys trap- 
shooting, golf, playing the piano, knitting, boat- 
ing events, and is currently attending obedience 
classes with one of her two dogs. She is a 
talented interior decorator, and is on the mem- 
ng we committee of the Schubert Club of 
+. Paul. 
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(Left) Mrs. MaryBeth Locke of Stamford Chapter (Con- 
necticut) is a recent winner of $1,100 from her firm, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., for suggesting a new way to process accounts payable 
checks. Here she is being congratulated by the principal persons 
involved in evaluating her idea, Jack Holland, Suggestion System 
Manager; Ed Anderson, Office Incentives Manager, and Lee 
Sepin, Assistant to the Comptroller. She is vice president of 
Stamford Chapter and the mother of three children. 
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by Hugh P. McTernan 









Social Security 
Changes | 
Affect You 


District Manager, Social Security 


@ Directly or indirectly, social se- 
curity affects you. You may be one 
of the over twelve million persons 
who receive a social security check 
every month, or you may be one of 
the millions paying social security 
insurance premiums out of every pay 
check. 

The intent of this article is two- 
fold: first, we want to encourage 
women to contact their nearest social 
security office for literature and more 
detailed information on social secur- 
ity. Secondly, we want to keep you 
abreast of changes made in the law 
in August, 1958, by Congress. Re- 
gardless of how you participate in 
social security, it is to your advan- 
tage to know as much as possible 
about the protection afforded by the 
law. 

We in the Social Security Admin- 
istration never cease to be amazed 
by the paradox we witness every day. 
The average woman would never 
think of buying a $10,000.00 life in- 
surance policy without reading all of 
the “small print” to know just ex- 
actly what she was buying with her 
insurance premiums. Yet, the aver- 
age woman who participates in social 
security and pays social insurance 
premiums out of every pay check has 
little inkling of the types of benefits 
being purchased. 

The 1958 amendments make a sub- 
stantial number of major and minor 
changes in the law. The most impor- 
tant changes are: 


Benefits Increase 
The twelve million social security 
checks for January, 1959, that will 
be mailed early in February, will be 
increased about seven per cent over 
prevailing benefits. This will be done 
automatically by the Social Security 
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Administration, Kansas City, Missouri 


Administration and the Treasury De- 
partment. This increase in benefits 
will also apply to persons becoming 
eligible after December 31, 1958. 

According to the Consumer Price 
Index, the cost of living has gone up 
more than seven per cent since social 
security benefits were last increased 
in 1954. Congress felt that a seven 
per cent increase in monthly benefits 
was justified in order to keep benefits 
in line with changing economic con- 
ditions. 

Social Security Taxes Increased 

Effective January 1, 1959, social 
security taxes of five per cent will be 
paid on wages up to $4,800 per year 
on each employee. The employee will 
pay two and one-half per cent and 
the employer will match this. Under 
the present law the tax rate is four 
and one-half per cent on wages up to 
$4,200, paid equally by the employee 
and the employer. 

Congress was very much aware 
that benefits could not be increased 
without an increase in taxes. This is 
the old story that you “can’t get 
something for nothing’”—the money 
must come from somewhere, and so 
far, despite our scientific knowledge, 
we haven’t been able to grow money 
on trees. However, Congress felt 
most people are willing to pay for in- 
creased protection against loss of 
earnings due to old age or in the 
event of a breadwinner’s death before 
reaching retirement. 


Dependents of the Disabled 

Under our old law a permanently 
disabled worker between the age of 
fifty and sixty-five years might be- 
come entitled to a benefit just as 
though he were age sixty-five. How- 
ever, his wife and minor childre 
could not qualify for supplementary 









benefits. Now the dependents of such 
disabled beneficiaries may also be 
eligible for monthly benefits. Con- 
gress recognized the daily needs of 
the immediate family of such a dis- 
abled person are, as a rule, quite sub- 
stantial. Also, the care a disabled 
person requires increases his family 
expenses and makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for his wife to increase 
family income by working. In addi- 
tion, a person seriously disabled in- 
curs heavy additional medical and 
hospital expense. 


Disability Work Requirement 

In order for a disabled person to 
qualify for benefits, he had to be not 
only totally disabled with no ability 
to perform future work, but had to 
have worked under social security 
five years out of the ten years before 
being disabled, and one and one-half 
years out of the three years imme- 
diately before becoming disabled. 
Many disabled individuals were not 
eligible for benefits because. they 
failed to work one and one-half years 
out of the three years prior to the 
start of disability. Congress removed 
this as a requirement because it 
worked a hardship on those persons 
whose disability had a gradual onset 
and development, such as arthritis, 
rheumatism, tuberculosis and heart 
disease. Some impairments are grad- 
ual, and during brief periods of im- 
provement a person could go back to 
work and yet not work one and one- 
half years out of the last three years. 
This change in the law removes this 
inequity. 

Disability Offset 

Under the old law a social security 
disability benefit was reduced by the 
amount a person received under any 
other Federal benefit program or 
State Workmen’s Compensation Law 
because of disability. This provision, 
known as “offset,” was eliminated be- 
ginning with August, 1958. Now a 
disabled beneficiary receives the full 
amount of his social security benefit 
regardless of any other disability 
benefit payable. 

Adult Disabled Children 

The law previously provided that 
a child totally disabled at any time 
between birth and age eighteen could 
qualify for monthly benefits, even if 
over eighteen years, provided it could 
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be established the child was receiv- 
ing at least one-half of his support 
from a wage-earner parent at the 
time the parent died or became en- 
titled to retirement benefits. Under 
the new law it is no longer a require- 
ment that the child establish at least 
one-half support by a parent in order 
to qualify. 


Dependent Parents 

The old law stated that if a wage 
earner died and was survived by a 
dependent parent, the parent could 
qualify for benefits, provided there 
was no surviving spouse or children 
who could qualify for benefits. Under 
the new law the dependent parent 
can qualify regardless of the exist- 
ence of any other survivors, such as 
a widow or children under age 
eighteen. 


Women Between 62 and 65 

While the status of women be- 
tween age sixty-two and sixty-five 
was not changed in the recent amend- 
ments, it is clear that many women 
still do not understand they must 
make an important decision during 
these years. 

The question is very simple—shall 
I wait until age sixty-five and get a 
full benefit, or shall I file a claim 
sometime between age sixty-two and 
sixty-five and get a smaller benefit? 
The question may be easy, but arriv- 
ing at a decision isn’t too easy. 

To help women understand, mat- 
ters can be simplified by dividing 
sixty-two-year-old women in three 
categories: 

1. Working Women 

2. Wives 

3. Widows 


The Working Woman 

Generally speaking, a working 
woman is a woman who has her own 
social security number, has been em- 
ployed long enough to be insured, 
and is eligible for social security re- 
tirement benefits upon reaching age 
sixty-two. As soon as she reaches 
age sixty-two she must decide what 
she plans to do about filing a claim 
for social security benefits. She has 
a choice of waiting until she’s sixty- 
five and getting the full amount of 
her benefit, or of filing a claim be- 
fore sixty-five and receiving a re- 
duced benefit. 
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For example, suppose a “working 
woman” would be qualified for a 
benefit of $100 per month at age 
sixty-five. If she started early, bene- 
fits would be approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Age sixty-five. $100.00 per month. 

Age sixty-four, $93.50 per month. 

Age sixty-three, $86.80 per month. 

Age sixty-two, $80.10 per month. 


In other words, the earlier you 
start, the less you get each month. 
And once a woman beneficiary makes 
up her mind and decides to file below 
age sixty-five, she is not permitted to 
change her mind later. 

It isn’t necessary for anyone to 
grab paper and pencil to arrive at a 
decision, because professional mathe- 
maticians in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration have it all figured out 
for you. If a “working woman” de- 
cides to start drawing benefits at age 
sixty-two, she’ll get less money, but 
the money she receives in the three 
years prior to age sixty-five will keep 
hre “money ahead”’ until she reaches 
age seventy-seven. If she lives to be 
older than age seventy-seven, she 
may have made an error of judgment, 
she should have waited until age 
sixty-five to file her claim. It can be 
summed up in one statement. A 
working woman who files a claim at 
any time prior to age sixty-five will 
be money ahead for fifteen years 
from the time she files for benefits. 


The Wife 

A wife beneficiary would be de- 
fined as a woman who has worked 
very little (or not at all) under the 
law, but is married to a man eligible 
for and securing social security 
benefits. 

When she reaches age sixty-two, 
she, too, must make a decision simi- 
lar to the decision made by the wom- 
an mentioned above. 

For example, suppose the husband 
was entitled to a benefit of $100 per 
month. At age sixty-five, the wife 
would be entitled to $50.00 per 
month, but if she desired to file a 
claim before age sixty-five, her bene- 
fit would be approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Age sixty-five, $50.00 per month. 

Age sixty-four, $45.00 per month. 

Age sixty-three, $41.70 per month. 


Age sixty-two, $37.50 per month. 

If she started at age sixty-two, she 
would be “money ahead” until she 
reached age seventy-four. If she lived 
to be older than age seventy-four, she 
guessed wrong—she should have 
waited until age sixty-five to file her 
claim. 

A wife’s status can also be summed 
up in one statement. A woman filing 
before age sixty-five for wife’s bene- 
fits will be “money ahead” for twelve 
full years from the time she filed her 
claim. 

However, wives have one other 
factor in their favor which they can 
take into consideration before decid- 
ing when to file a claim. If a wife 
believes she may live to reach age 
seventy-four or over, she would prob- 
ably want to wait until age sixty-five 
to file; but if she thinks she may be- 
come a _ widow before reaching 
seventy-four, she would want to file 
her wife’s claim before reaching 
sixty-five, because a widow’s benefit 
is not reduced at all, but is seventy- 
five per cent of the husband’s benefit 
anytime she becomes a widow after 
age sixty-two—$75.00 per month in 
the above example. 

To state it differently, it would be 
to a wife’s advantage to file as early 
as possible if she thinks that she will 
not live beyond age seventy-four, or 
if she thinks she may be a widow 
before reaching age seventy-four. 


The Widow 

A widow of a deceased wage 
earner receives a benefit equal to 
three-fourths of what her husband 
would have been entitled to receive. 
A widow can receive a full benefit at 
age sixty-two without any reduction 
for starting before age sixty-five. 

It should be clearly understood by 
all readers of THE SECRETARY 
that these examples are possibly 
over-simplified. Many women would 
fit into more than one of the cate- 
gories shown above. We advise all 
women to secure literature and infor- 
mation on these subjects by writing 
or calling at their nearest social se- 
curity office. Representatives of the 
Social Security Administration will 
be glad to sit down and discuss your 
individual situation with you confi- 
dentially. 
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QUIZ 
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Accounting 


1. The equities shown on a balance 


sheet may be comprised of 
(a) accounts payable. 

(b) accrued wages. 

(c) rights of the owners. 


(d) all of these. 


. Proof of the equality of ledger 

debits and credits is facilitated 

by 

(a) totaling all the debit entries 
and all the credit entries in 
each account. 


(b) totaling all the debit bal- 
ances and all the credit 
balances of the accounts. 


(c) spot-checking the ledger. 


(d) checking each debit and 
credit entry for equality. 


. When a ledger contains many ac- 
counts, classification of the ac- 
counts on working papers will 
help in the preparation of 


(a) the balance sheet. 


(b) the profit and loss state- 
ment. 


(c) the statement of surplus. 
(d) all of these. 


. An accountant accustomed to the 
use of present-day accounting 
terminology would be most likely 
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to make one of the following 
statements: 


(a) The position statement as of 
December 31, 1957, shows 
creditors’ equities of a large 
amount. 


The liabilities and net worth 
must equal the assets shown 
on the balance sheet. 


(b 


wa 


(c) The large item of Accounts 
Payable represents the 
amount owed to trade credi- 
tors. 


(d) The net worth is comprised 
of capital stock and surplus. 


. Which of the following assets is 


the least liquid or readily con- 
vertible to cash? 


(a) Government bonds. 
(b) Merchandise. 
(c) Inventory. 


(d) Accounts receivable. 


. The number of income and ex- 


pense accounts kept by a busi- 
ness is most likely determined by 


(a) the accountant’s belief in 
the need for keeping detailed 
records. 


(b) the amount of detailed in- 
formation requested by man- 
agement for intelligent 
review of the over-all op- 
erations. 


10. 


(c) the requests of specific de- 
partment heads to pin-point 
operations of their depart- 
ments. 


(d) the accountant’s tendency 
to pattern his records after 
those shown in a text book. 


. A balance sheet is of least value 


in 


(a) determining the current or 
working capital ratio. 


(b) gaining an over-all view of 
the status of the business. 


(c) determining ratio of stock- 
holders’ equity to total as- 
sets. 


(d) determining which depart- 
ments are operating econ- 
omically. 


. Which of the following may 


NOT result when accrued ex- 
penses are overlooked in closing 
the books? 

(a) An understating of expenses 
(b) An understating of income 
(c) An understating of liabilities 


(d) An incorrect profit and loss 
statement 


. A business would be least likely 


to close its books and prepare 
statements 


(a) at the end of every month. 


(b) at the end of each six-month 
period. 


(c) at the end of the fiscal year. 


(d) when requesting a govern- 
or bank loan. 


Closing entries enable the ac- 
countant to 


(a) transfer expense into the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


(b) transfer income into the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


(c) close Dividends 
Surplus Account. 


do all of these. 


into the 


(d) 
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CHRISTMAS = 
IS COMIN 


Community Christian Church, Kansas City, Missouri 





by Frank Johnson Pippin, Minister 


+~ 


Copyrighted. Used by permission of the author. 


W Always Christmas is coming. It is 
coming in December, the month of 
red fire-light and white snow. It is 
coming in the calendar of the cen- 
turies, when one lone century pro- 
claims the reality of peace on earth 
and goodwill among men. Christmas 
is coming in the heart that hopes. 


December’s Christmas is but for a 
day or a week at the most. The fire 
soon quiets into grey embers and the 
snow soon melts into the earth. The 
gifts are soon used and old. The faces 
scatter into the night and are for- 
gotten. The carol-song is done. Then 
the working world moves on, torn be- 
tween progress and pain, the ideal 
and the real, stars and soap suds. 


The prophets hoped for better than 
this when they saw Christmas on the 
calendar of the centuries. Always 
Christmas was coming to the nations. 
At the heart of every land was Beth- 
lehem, which means The House of 
Bread, with food enough to nourish 
all nations with goodwill and peace. 
The nations would study war no 
more and beat their swords into 
ploughshares and pruning-hooks. 
Lands so free from greed and want 
and harm that each man would rest 
unmolested under his own vine and 
fig tree and the little children would 
play in the streets. And as the 


prophets dreamed, that Christmas is 
still coming. 


But even more than this, Christ- 
mas is always coming in the heart 
that hopes. It is coming to the prodi- 
gal’s father, who hears the distant 
but hurrying footsteps of his son 
hastening homeward. It is coming in 
the burdened soul who sees afar a 
Cross, where he may lay down his 
burden of grief and guilt and his 
barren gain. Christmas is coming 
for the pilgrims of the night, haunted 
by a light in the window of home, 
and marching steadfastly towards a 
star that marks the waiting place. It 
is coming to the ears of the deaf that 
listen intently for those lost bars of 
creation’s imperial music. Christmas 
is coming to the bereaved, who see 
earth and heaven meet in a manger 
and know thereafter they are forever 
joined. Christmas is coming to the 
lonely and broken heart that believes 
at last in the healing of a Friend. It 
is coming to the troubled mind, seek- 
ing peace, the wonderful gift of God’s 
love. Christmas is coming to the 
mute whose tongues are loosed with 
a song, left quivering above the Ju- 
dean hills. It is coming to the sad of 
spirit; as, beholding the charm of 
Christ, they take up the lost laughter 
of the universe. 
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@ ... And one of the best ways to 
“make good cheer” is to capture the 
holiday spirit by putting the entire 
house in a festive “dress.” 

Simple do-it-yourself ideas can 
make a holiday “dress-up” lots of 
fun—and add a charming, personal 
touch that’s sure to win praise. Dra- 
matic results are possible at low cost. 

An example is the “Poinsettia 
Tree” which can be made easily in 
your own home for less than a dollar. 
This attractive decoration can serve 
as a table centerpiece, mantle deco- 
ration or as a general holiday deco- 
rating motif for your home. 
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Here’s what is needed to make the 
“Poinsettia Tree”: 


1. Some old twigs and branches 
gathered from the backyard or 
a floral shop. 


2. White paint (small can of 
enamel or spray paint). 
3. Red and yellow sasheen ribbon. 
4. Decorative spun glass material. 
Here’s what you do: 


1. Spray or paint the branches. 
Actually you can select your 
own color scheme. For instance, 
branches can be brown, red or 
green to match candles, dishes, 
or the color of the room. 


At Christmas play and make good cheer, 





2. Construct a dozen or more Poin- 
settia bows according to the in- 
structions in the diagrams and 
photographs. 


3. Arrange branches much as you 
would a flower arrangement, 
using modeling clay to hold 
them in place on a dish or tray. 
For a more permanent display, 
branches can be set in plaster. 
A coffee can filled with sand 
does just as well. 

4. Attach Poinsettia bows to the 
branches at proper intervals. 
Don’t spare the bows. If the tree 
needs color, add more bows. 
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1. Wrap one to three yards of sasheen 
loosely around hand into a neat roll of 
the desired bow diameter. 





3. Cut out two “V” shaped pieces from 
either side at folded end as indicated, 
leaving %” of ribbon intact at center. 
Tie at notches with short strip of ribbon. 





5. Form petals with two curving cuts 
from edge of “V’s’’ toward folded ends. 
Bows can be made to this point and 
stored for use later. 
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For Christmas comes but once a year... 





2. Press roll together in center so two 
loops of bow are the same length, and 
fold over tightly. 


4. Bows can be made to this pre-fab 
stage and stored for use later. 





6. To complete bow pull out petals one 
at a time from bottom of bow to either 
side twisting so shiny side is up. Arrange 
top petals by pulling to alternate sides 
one at a time. 


5. Complete the decoration by 
adding spun glass around the 
base of the tree to conceal the 
can or clay. 


6. Supplement the basic decora- 
tion with other items. Add 
candles at either end of the dis- 
play for an attractive table cen- 
terpiece covering the base of 
each candle with spun glass and 
attaching several Poinsettia 
bows. 


Each Poinsettia bow can be made 
using less than a yard of ribbon and 
the white paint might even be on 
hand, so cost of the decoration will 
be low. 


In addition to making a variation 
on the “Tree” for the mantle or hall- 
way, the theme can be continued by 
decorating the entire Christmas tree 
with bows. Most people use the 
same ornaments year after year, but 
here’s a chance to create plenty of 
favorable comments from friends and 
family on a truly distinctive tree. 


Make a supply of larger bows and 
tie them on the tree just as you 
would ornaments. Stretch strands of 
spun glass between the branches for 
a frosty effect, and you'll have a 
dazzling array of color throughout 
your home. 





With displays like this setting the 
tone, your whole house will “make 
good cheer”—and say “Merry 
Christmas” as never before! 

eo ¢ e@ 
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BIRTH OF THE HUES 


@ He lived in a cave and each dawn 
began a grim struggle for life. Ani- 
mals were hard to kill with his only 
hunting tools, a rock, club or spear. 
Sometimes the “nature-gods” grew 
angry, drove the animals away. He 
thought: “Drawing animals on the 
cave wall will appease the gods, bring 
back the game.” 

That was how color began—15,000 
years ago—in man’s first religious 
stirrings. Picking minerals from the 
ground, he colored the drawings in 
simple red, yellow, black and brown 
as an added touch of realism. He also 
colored his clothes with juice from 
berries, flowers, fruit and bark. 

As civilization became more com- 
plex, recording the history and ideas 
of a culture became necessary. Art 
sprang up beside religion to meet the 
need, and the use of color became 
more widespread. A whole “lan- 
guage” of color developed. 

Egyptians painted statues of kings 
and gods with black hair and red lips 
as signs of perpetual life. They col- 
ored tomb interiors to appease spirits 
of the dead. Babylonians and Per- 
sians coated the outside of their 
buildings with a brilliant colored 
glaze—a mark of national pride. 

No one knows when Egyptians got 
word of the colored buildings, but 
around 1500 B.C. they decided not 
to be outdone. On the sands of 
Thebas, they built the most colorful 
structure ever known to man—the 
Temple of Karnak. A panorama of 
reds, yellows, greens and blues, it 
rose proudly from the desert to fill 
onlookers with awe. 

But man discovered that using 
color on statues and buildings was 
one thing; using it on clothes an- 
other. Minerals were fairly perma- 
nent. Clothes were washed, often 
boiled, to remove dirt and stains, and 
the colors dissolved too. 

Early technology came up with 
dyes as a partial solution. Certain 
natural substances — berries, leaves, 
shell fish were crushed and fabrics 
were immersed in them. First at- 
tempts go back to 3,000 B.C. Still, 
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there were many drawbacks. Colors 
were limited to blue, green and pur- 
ple and dyed garments were so ex- 
pensive only kings could afford them. 
The big problem: natural dyes 
formed no permanent combination 
with the material dyed. 

India took a giant step forward 
about 2,000 B.C. and invented Mor- 
dants—chemicals that really “com- 
bined” with the fabric and made the 
colors “stick”. A new era in every- 
day color began. 

New colors were found for deco- 
rating clothes. Scarlet came from the 
Kermes insect; yellow from _ the 
Saffron of the yellow crocus. Red 
came from the roots of the madder 
plant. The mordants made them all 
usable. 

World trade by Phoenicians and 
Alexandrians carried the eastern dye- 
ing skills to the ports of Italy. And 
an Italian book on dyeing methods 
published in 1492 spread the knowl- 
edge all through Europe. Discovery 
of the New World kept things mov- 
ing by uncovering additional colors 
and methods from the South Ameri- 
can Indians. 

For all the advances, however, dye- 
ing basically remained a “hit or 
miss” art. Because the chief color 
sources still were animals or vege- 
tables, everything depended on the 
dyer’s skill in mixing. But the qual- 
ity of the materials varied so much, 
results also varied in spite of the 
skill. 

This situation lasted for years. A 
seemingly small part of scientific 
advancement, the quest for better 
dyes, actually presented a challenge 
to the greatest scientists. All at- 
tempts failed to solve the problem. 

Then William Henry Perkin, a 
young British scientist, made a dis- 
covery in 1856 that electrified chem- 
ists all over the world. 

His project was to make quinine 
from coal tar. Months dragged by, 


countless experiments ended in fail- 


ure. One day he noticed something 
odd about one of the “failures”—it 
left a strange, mauve-colored liquid 
in the test tube. Making further tests 
he found he’d created the world’s 
first artificial dye! 

The door was open, the imagina- 
tion of scientists was fired. Research 
efforts multiplied. Soon hundreds, 
thousands of dyes appeared. Every 
color of the spectrum was reproduced 
in many shades. Unlike earlier dyes 
—applied to the surface of the cloth 
—the new vat colors were actually 
introduced into the heart of the fiber 
and fixed there permanently. 

This means when applied to cot- 
ton, rayon and linen fabrics — the 
most widely used textiles for apparel 
—the colors do not wash out or run, 
even with today’s rough machine 
washing using boiling water, house- 
hold bleaches and detergents. They 
are also fast to brilliant sunlight, will 
not rub off on other fabrics or the 
skin, and are unaffected by perspira- 
tion. 

Major use of printed and solid vat 
colors is in all types of garments for 
children, men and women, as well as 
a long list of home items—curtains, 
draperies, sheets, towels, bedspreads, 
upholstery, rugs and awnings. 


Today, leading manufacturers of 
vat colors cooperate closely with the 
textile industry in a continuing 
search for even newer, improved fast 
colors. Through their non-profit or- 
ganization, the Vat Dye Institute, 
they work to maintain color fastness 
standards which in turn maintain 
extra “built-in” value in apparel and 
home fabrics. 

In a sense, this search by U. S. dye 
and fabric makers is tied to the same 
human quality that prompted early 
men to paint his cave walls in the 
reindeer age—man’s actual need and 
craving for color. 

For the average man, the impor- 
tant part of the color story is that 
each discovery gives him a means to 
add pleasure and personal expression 
to his life. 

It couldn’t happen without the 
dyes! 
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@ “Look at the rainbow!” What joy 
these words bring to the old or the 
young — the sick or the well — the 
poor or the rich. The rainbow is a 
pledge of a better tomorrow—the 
end of the storm. 


“Adding Color to the Rainbow” 
is our NSA challenge. In order to 
add color to the rainbow we must 
know exactly what the rainbow is. 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
defines rainbow as “A circular bow 
or arc exhibiting the several colors 
of the spectrum, and formed op- 
posite the sun by the refraction and 
reflection of the sun’s rays in drops 
of rain, or in spray, or mist.” It 
defines spectrum as the series of 
images formed when a beam of rad- 
iant energy is subjected to dispersion 
and then brought to focus, so that the 
component waves are arranged in 
the order of their wave lengths; 
hence any series of radiant energies 
arranged in order of wave length. 

Examining the above definitions 
it would seem that to “add color to 
the rainbow” means ‘the secretaries 
of NSA would be required to reflect 
and to disperse beams of radiant en- 
ergy and then bring into focus com- 
ponent waves so as to arrange in 
order of their wave lengths. “Reflect 
and disperse beams of radiant energy 
and bring into focus.” What weight 
these words carry. 

Let us now focus on one beam of 
light—the candle of thoughtfulness. 
Could thoughtfulness ‘add color to 
the rainbow?” A thoughtful deed 
changes the nature of the whole day. 
Thoughtfulness means being on time 
in the morning to start the day off 
right—it means returning from lunch 
so our co-workers can keep their 
appointments. Thoughtfulness is grat- 
itude to those who have smoothed the 
way —jit is understanding. Karl 
Deschweinitz says, “To him who 
strives to understand his fellows and 
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their problems, life begins to reveal 
itself in deepening richness and 
wonder.” (“Life Begins with Love” 
by E. Boyd Barrett.) 


Thoughtfulness changes us from 
secretaries of self-service to secre- 
taries of service for others. When 
we do for others we should do our 
best. We should make the recipient 
of our service feel we have given it 
as a privilege and with no incon- 
venience to ourselves. The tone of our 
voice should be affable and kind— 
no curtness, no acrimony, no reflec- 
tion of unkindness; our voices should 
be soft, the voices which speak the 
“good word”. A good-worded secre- 
tary attracts others to her, she is 
cordial and sincere. She is always 
ready to make excuses for the mis- 
takes of others. She expresses ap- 
preciation for what has been done, 
even the smallest favor. The kind- 
ness in her heart brings a smile of 
understanding or it may inspire in- 
jecting a touch of humor at a moment 
when nerves are taut with tension. 

Thoughtfulness is doing more than 
the duty requires, and doing it for 
love. Thoughtfulness is unselfish- 
ness, it is helpfulness, and it is 
sympathy for the co-sister when that 
sister-secretary is in need of help. I 
was recently in need of sympathy— 
and it was given to me by my co- 
worker in the office. A new electric 
typewriter had been delivered to my 
desk. Its push buttons were different 
than my previous model and even 
though I was thrilled with its new- 
ness and speed I was petrified by 
its difference. The serviceman had 
come to assure me it was in perfect 
condition. He had pushed all the keys 
in a-h-c-, 1-2-3, x-y-z fashion and for 
him the machine had bounced about 
to perfection. He left me with my 
“servant”—I was to be the master 
of this machine. 


I touched the keys, they responded 


by Leona M. Lennemann 
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in breath-taking quickness, the car- 
riage was to the left when I wanted 
the carriage to the right. The car- 
riage launched itself firmly when I 
wanted it free for margins. I was 
ready to throw the machine out the 
window. At this moment my boss’s 
door opened and he emerged holding 
a telegram. “This telegram must go 
out tonight—Mr. Anderson will wait 
here until you finish typing it.” 

I looked at the telegram with its 
revisions, its length, my hands turned 
cold and my eyes must have regis- 
tered despair. My co-secretary jerked 
from her own machine the letter she 
was typing. “Give it to me—give 
it here, I’ll type it, Leona,” she cried, 
and with that she was at my desk. 
The telegram was now in her ma- 
chine. Fifteen minutes later the 
three-paged revision was being 
handed to my boss. She had felt my 
need without my asking for help. She 
had acted through thoughtfulness, 
through understanding, with love in 
her heart for a person in need. 
I shall for eternity be grateful to 
my co-secretary for her kind deed 
that day. 


Let us—the secretaries of NSA— 
arrange the radiant energies dis- 
persed by the candle of thoughtful- 
ness so as to refract and reflect these 
energies in order of wave length so 
that the beam of radiant energy— 
the spectrum—is brought to focus on 
each and every person who may need 
our help. Because of our thoughtful- 
ness and love toward others, our 
gifts of service will—to us—seem so 
small, but to the recipient of our 
good deed, the service will be so big. 
Thomas A. Kempis calls it “Imita- 
tion of Christ,” E. Boyd Barrett says 
“Life Begins with Love,” Lloyd 
Douglas called it “Magnificent Ob- 
session.” Let us—the Secretaries of 
NSA call it “Adding Color to the 
Rainbow.” 
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their place in the business world 


@ On the first Friday night of Octo- 
ber, last year, most of us went to bed 
and to sleep at our usual time. It had 
been a busy day and we needed our 
sleep. We thought it was a night no 
different than any other night, but 
we were wrong. It was a night that 
changed the life of everyone, every- 
where, for all time. Sputnik was 
placed in orbit. 

On that night the words “The 
End” were written to an era and a 
new one had begun. Title “The Age 
of Space.” A new frontier had been 
opened, man had taken his first step 
to the stars and the conquest of space 
had begun. 

In January our own “Explorer” 
went into space. The prospect dazzles 
the mind’s eye. Whether we like it 
or not we have a different world now 
—we also have a bigger world. We 
cannot change the difference but we 
can grow bigger to fit it. How we do 
it, is what will make the difference 
to us as individuals and as a human 
race. If we accept it as a milestone 
in human achievement, a challenge 
beckoning us to develop our abilities 
and capacities for a richer life, we 
shall stretch our spirits and grow 
larger in our souls’ stature. We will 
need to know more to be equipped 
with skills and vision to keep pace 
with the advantages we will need to 
be spiritually stronger to meet the 
problems this new age will bring to 
us. 

In the light of these happenings 
we need to remind ourselves—truth 
is still truth, beauty and order still 
prevail in God’s universe, and the 
fundamentals of life still endure, in 
spite of man’s glorious accomplish- 
ments. 
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The pioneer of today will still go 
forth with the spirit of Columbus or 
Boone but he will look like Buck 
Rogers and he will do his trail blaz- 
ing in a machine, which when 
launched knows more than he does. 
It is up to us to grow big enough to 
match this world. 

It is hard to believe in these days 
of lady vice-presidents and female 
tycoons that women doctors were 
once stoned as witches; that women’s 
parts in the theatre were played by 
simpering young boys; that women 
writers, if they had any kind of a 
strong message, preferred to write 
under masculine pen-names. It is 
hard to belive that once upon a time 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, in order to 
prove her competency as a lecturer, 
stepped out on the platform in a pair 
of full-cut knee length breeches which 
later bore her name. 


It seems incredible that, even as 
recently as a generation ago, women 
went into business with chips on their 
shoulders, and that, to get ahead they 
became such violent feminists they, 
temporarily at least, lost much of 
their charm. That isn’t true today. 
I think if I were to list one quality 
which all truly sucessful women now 
have in common, it would be their 
femininity. They haven’t attempted 
to step over the mangled bodies of 
men to climb into the drivers’ seats. 
They don’t in any way want to sup- 
plant men in business. On the con- 
trary, they have succeeded largely 
because they have brought womanly 
quickness, sensitivity, and under- 
standing to jobs where they were 
needed. 


One hundred years ago an indus- 
trial revolution aitered women’s lives. 


Today another revolution is making 
radical changes, only today the 
stakes are higher than they were 100 
years ago, because we live in a jet- 
propelled age in which we have the 
instruments for improving human 
welfare or for destroying ourselves. 
Women with their special function of 
nourishing life are practically con- 
cerned that these instruments be used 
for life. The working woman is not 
a new thing. She is merely doing her 
historical tasks in a new place and 
being compensated in a new way, by 
money wages instead of personal sub- 
sistence. Forty-six per cent of wom- 
en today have worked at some time. 

It is interesting to see where 
women are—in the business and 
political world. Our Eighty-fourth 
Congress had seventeen women. 
There are 560,000 in federal service, 
eighty-five of them hold top posi- 
tions, including one ambassador. 

Maine had her Margaret Chase 
Smith, Connecticut Clare Booth 
Luce, Illinois Emily Taft Douglas, 
California Helen Douglas. 

Christine Ross was made a CPA 
in 1899. 

There are 8,500 women executives 
and officers in banks. The investment 
houses today employ many women 
because more women own stocks and 
bonds in the country than men, but 
we do have to admit that men own 
more of the total value. Reporting 
and photography have attracted 
many women. Radio and television 
list many famous names. Dress and 
hat designing have their Sally Mil- 
grims and Sally Victors. Women 
have invaded many of the top retail 
positions with such stores as Macy’s 
and Lord-Taylor with Dorothy Shaver 
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and Bernice Fitzgibbons. ‘Women 
have gone into very different fields, 
legal, insurance, personnel, food, tex- 
tiles and scientific research. 


Since 1942 you have set yourselves 
on a path of improvement in every 
phase of secretarial work. The pro- 
gram for Certified Professional Sec- 
retaries has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the secretarial profession. 
Your organization may be likened to 
several streams of water which must 
come together to become a river with 
a current sufficiently strong to pro- 
duce power. Your organization is in- 
fluential in setting patterns for future 
business minded women. 


Thomas Edison said: “The chief 
function of your body is to carry your 
brain around.” Catherine Ready of 
Bristol-Myers paraphrases this: “One 
of the functions of a secretary is to 
carry her initiative and creativeness 
into her office and use these facilities 
to the best of her ability.” 


No woman ever made it to the top 
as a secretary on her typing and 
shorthand alone. Nor did she make 
friends by playing politics. Nor did 
she find happiness by being stiff and 
superior. The successful secretary 
has poise born of natural manners 
and consideration for all others. 


We need not take time to list the 
routine things that are required of 
a secretary. A study of human rela- 
tions in office work at the University 
of Chicago brought out a list of extra 
things that make a secretary a suc- 
cessful one. 


1. Be friendly to office workers 
and customers. Remember names of 
clients, smile under pressure. Team 
work counts. 


2. Be genuinely interested in firm 
or person you work for. Study his- 
tory and type of organization. Learn 
language of firm. Be loyal and tact- 
ful. Make people you work for and 
with feel important. The love you 
liberate in your work is the love you 
keep. 


8. Be accurate and resourceful. 
Learn to know people firm deals with. 
Insulate employer against needless 
detail. 

4. Extend your contacts into the 
community and church affairs. 
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5. Participate in all training ac- 
tivities offered by firm or community. 


6. Read general business and in- 
dustry magazines. 


Louis Schramm, Jr., president of 
Allied Van Lines, gave this recipe for 
the ideal secretary: Take one attrac- 
tive girl; add a full measure of in- 
telligence, charm and _ efficiency. 
Sprinkle with responsibility and 
initiative, fortify with patience and 
good humor; and to this add tact. 

It is interesting to note that Louis 
Schramm put first the words “attrac- 
tive girl.” He did not say “pretty 
or beautiful.” 

An article by Evelyn Haynes 
brought out quite forcibly the impor- 
tance of being attractive and she 
added a touch of humor which I am 
sure you will appreciate. She says: 
“Cultivation of beauty is a sign of 
good health. Fashion in face and 
clothes are the cultivating tool. The 
desire to look her best proves a wom- 
an is flexible and realistic and she 
likes to please people with whom she 
lives and she wants to be a vital part 
of her world.” 

All of you can recognize some of 


the types Mrs. Haynes lists. “The 
Hider”—avoids attention—withdraws 


“The greatest thing in life is 


- 
| 
| 
the accomplishment of any | 
task for the love of it.” 

al 


—shrinks into chairs—avoids colors 
and fashions. “The Unchanging”— 
feels she is successful—no need to 
keep up—clings to past. “The Slob” 
—doesn’t care and wants you to know 
it—take me or leave me attitude. 
“Who Needs It”—she is above beau- 
tifying—professional naturalist and 
thinks she has what it takes (shiny 
face—short nails). “Mirror Addict” 
—fusses over a broken fingernail— 
arranges hair and uses cosmetics con- 
tinually —tries to add what she 
‘wishes was there.” 

All of us must look beyond our 
vocation for the something that 
makes life worthwhile and keeps us 
happy each day in our chosen pro- 
fession. May I offer this as a sum- 
mation of what can accomplish this 


for each of us. Remember happiness 
is not the result of a direct search. 
It is a byproduct of your life’s pur- 
pose and direction. Each day close 
the door to the past, accepting only 
the lessons it has taught. Say to your- 
self—I am not afraid of tomorrow— 
I have seen yesterday and I love to- 
day. Believe you can achieve a satis- 
fying life. This faith is the first step 
to happiness. Begin this very day to 
enjoy life, collect the satisfactions 
that really belong to you. 


“I expect to pass through this 
world but once. Any good thing 
therefore that I can do or any kind- 
ness that I can show to any fellow 
creature, let me do it now, let me not 
defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” Don’t place too 
much confidence in money and ma- 
terial things. These are not to be 
despised but they are not a basis of 
a happy life. No one was ever hon- 
ored for what she received. Honor is 
the reward for what she gave. Learn 
to adjust yourself to events and inci- 
dents of your days. All life must have 
its high and its low points. Today is 
never good enough. Because tomor- 
row can be better, if we remember 
this we =" weather the storms. Gear 
yc ux ilfe to God. You need His peace 
and power for joyous, effective living. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “The 
greatest thing in the world is not so 
much where we stand—as it is, in 
what direction we are moving.” 


I would commend to you a quota- 
tion from Thomas Dreier, which 
could well be placed on each of our 
desks: 

“To resolve: 

To awaken each morning with a smile 
brightening my face 

To greet the day with reverence for 
opportunities it contains 

To approach my work with a clear 
mind 

To meet men and women with 


laughter on my lips and love in my 
heart 


To be gentle and kind and courteous 
To approach the night with joy that 
comes from work well done.” 
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~ MOLD WELL, 


by Mary Matteson, CPS 
Denver Chapter (Colorado) 


SERVE DAILY 


Did you ever stand at an open door to go in 
for an interview, 

For a job you wanted the most in the world — 
that seemed specially built for you? 

In an office big as the whole outdoors 
with a vastly impressive air, 

And did you shake in your very shoes as 
you poised and waited there? 

Did you walk that stretch to the boss’s desk 
that seemed about half a mile? 

Did he sit you down with a friendly smile, 
and chat for a little while 

Till your confidence surged back strong and 
high, and the fears you felt were naught? 

And the gods smiled down that happy day, as he 
hired you on the spot. 

Well, you knew you’d tackled a large-sized chore 
as the days flew swiftly by, 

And the details perched on your little desk were 
stacked up mountain-high, 

The pressure grew and the work poured in, and 
the days weren’t long enough, 

And the plans you laid somehow misfired; 
routine was really tough. 

You never knew on the stroke of eight just 
what the day might bring, 

But the satisfaction you carried here made 
your spirit soar and sing: 

Could another one keep a smile up front when 
a customer made a scene? 

Could she sooth and quip to the boss about a 
light he thought was green? 

Could she plan a cruise to the Caribbean and 
shop for a brand-new suit 

And type statistics and meet a plane and draft 
a lease, to boot? 

Could she move partitions and choose new drapes 
and build a set of files, 

And baby-sit for the boss’s wife, and drive a 
hundred miles 

To locate someone the boss once knew—a fellow 
by name of Jim 

Who knew a fellow in Timbuctoo as a contact there 
for him? 
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Could she be a nurse and a servant-maid to a 
boss with leg in cast 

Who thought he still was a sailor-boy and fell 
from a ten-foot mast? 

Would she risk crowfeet to lend her “specs” 
to one who mislaid his own, 

And tactful be when the man forgot and 
blithely carried ’em home? 

Could she carry her weight in civic affairs 
and find an hour for self, 

And work a charity now and then—for good, 
and not for pelf? 

Could she keep her temper on being blamed for 
the boss’s own mistake, 

And never say, “I told you so” when apologies 
he did make? 

Could she gather the ends of sundry jobs left 
hanging in mid-air 

By others paid far more than she, who scuttled 
and left them there? 

Wellll, maybe she could—but you knew right well 
that you rightfully earned your pay 

As you sandwiched in a night-school course to 
cushion against the day 

The boss said, “Here, you can handle this, 
I just don’t have the time .. .” 

And you took on more, and did it well, though 
your pay grew not one dime. 

Well, work is work, and we all must live. The 
magazine slogan quotes 

“The Better to Serve.” Remember this when you 
next review your notes: 

“The better to serve” in a country free, where 
you have the right to choose, 

And the right to change, if a change you wish, 
and know that you cannot lose. 

The right to wait, to help, and build, and see 
that your efforts last 

For ones who follow in afteryears when your 
work is done and past. 

The better to serve—ah, you know in your heart 
the riches outweigh the dross 

You have had to sift since the day you hired to 
your All-American Boss. 
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M@ Have you ever wondered what 
would happen if everyone had a 
crystal ball or magic lamp—one that 
really worked? You could have a trip 
to the moon, a bag full of money, be 
a dashing hero. Why, anyone could 
be just what he wanted to be. 


Sounds good? Or have you already 
begun to shake your head? I felt 
somewhat the same way the other 
day. One of our neighbor’s children 
made his usual trip over to our back- 
yard. I was trying to talk with the 
little tyke, and like anyone else in 
the same spot, I was asking questions 
to keep words coming and going. 
“What are you planning to be when 
you grow up, Jerry?” Without bat- 
ting an eye, he said, “I’m going to be 
a doctor and an engineer and after 
that maybe a cowboy and a fireman.” 
Just as simple as that. According to 
Jerry, you didn’t have to do much to 
be any one of these things. Of course, 
the next time he turned around he 
was probably going to be a couple of 
other things, too. He was going 
places — fast. There was no doubt 
about that. 

During a day’s work, I talk with 
many people, some young, some not 
so young. They want to get ahead. 
They want to better themselves. To 
be sure, these are good intentions, 
but they don’t seem to see that good 
intentions are only the beginning. 
The other steps are harder, better 
care of your health, doing a better 
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on the Job 


by Vernon C. Johson 


job, learning to get along with 
people, to mention just some of 
them. I am sure you can think of 
many more — good solid stuff, too. 
Yet, for a few minutes let’s swap 
ideas with those who have made the 
team, are sitting on the bench, or are 
watching from the sidelines. Let’s 
ask them to point out some of the 
things that cause us to trip, fumble 
the ball, or drop out of the game. 


1000% Interest 

Would you like to make a sure-fire 
investment, one that will pay you not 
just ordinary interest but 1000 per 
cent! What’s the catch? None. Some 
people have made many times more 
than 1000 per cent. They will tell you 
how good an investment it is. You 
don’t have to take my word for it. Of 
course, I’m not talking about interest 
on your money, I’m talking about 
interest in your work. When you are 
really interested in something you 
are full of magic. Just plain every- 
day interest at full power can do 
wonders for you. 

If you are not interested in what 
you are doing, the chances are the 
other fellow has the edge on you. 
Take two tennis players, two fellows 
pitching horseshoes, or any number 
of other situations, the winner will 
depend upon not just the fellow who 
knows the game, but the one who had 
enough interest to keep in shape, 
knows the tricks, or how to dig in 
when the odds turn against him. 


There is a fellow on our bowling 
team, who is surprisingly active for 
his seventy-two years. He has a gar- 
den, builds furniture, makes fishing 
tackle, and goes all over. He doesn’t 
look a day over fifty. His zip is like 
a shot in the arm to everyone who 
knows him. One day I asked him 
how he managed to stay so young. 
“That’s easy,” he said, “when you 
start losing interest, you begin going 
down hill. Get interested in things 
going on around you and stay in- 
terested. It will do more for you 
than anything else I know.” 


Thrill of Skill 

You know the thrill, the feeling of 
satisfaction that comes with doing 
something well — really being good 
at something. It may be growing the 
finest flowers, sewing the prettiest 
dress, a stamp collection, hitting a 
home run, or a _ thousand other 
things. It makes you feel good, when 
your friends gather around and pat 
you on the back, and say, “Good 
going, old boy that was a knockout. 
We knew you could do it.” Those 
are moments we like to remember. 
You stand out, you have more con- 
fidence. You are surer of yourself. 
You face the next job saying to your- 
self, “If they think that was good — 
wait till they see this one.” What is 
more important is that success in one 
thing often brings success in another 
thing. 

Sometimes people think that the 
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only place any real wisdom is passed 
out is in the school room, through 
books or speakers. There is no doubt 
that these are fine places to learn. 
Yet I feel that every day we miss 
something, when we do not take 
every opportunity to learn from 
those working next to us—our neigh- 
bor on the job, old timer, skilled 
worker, supervisor, even the new- 
comer. 


At times we wonder how some fel- 
low worked his way up, or we hear 
that this man came up the hard way. 
There are many people who have 
made the grade, by this road. It’s 
open to everyone. Don’t miss your 
chance to learn from others on the 
job. It really pays off. This is the 
same road on which the bench hand 
or office boy makes his way to the 
top. 


Tough Spots 


Pay close attention to almost any 
old timer. Listen to him talk about 
the hard sledding, the rough going, 
the tough spots that he went through. 
“Why,” he will say, “you young fel- 
lows don’t know how good you have 
_:” 

Do you know any fishermen? If 
you do, you know how they like to 
talk about the fight in those big ones, 
and the time they had landing them. 
They’re proud — mighty proud of 
the nip and tuck struggle and all the 
trouble they had to go through. 


What tough strong muscles these 
experiences build in our hearts, self- 
confidence, courage, tolerance. No 
better partners can any man have 
than these giants of power. With 
them on your side, you can do almost 
anything you set your mind to. “Oh! 
you say, it’s easy to talk.” That may 
be all well and good. But here is 
someone that I would like to have 
you know. Ed Reagan was crippled 
from childhood. An accident had in- 
jured his back. Pain was a common 
thing for Ed, but I can’t remember 
ever hearing him whine or even ask 
why. You would go a long way be- 
fore you would meet a more hopeful, 
cheerful person. He liked arithmetic, 
I guess it took his mind off of things. 
Then he became interested in elec- 
tricity. Operation after operation to 
try to mend his broken body. Enough 
to down any man, but not Ed Rea- 
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discouragement 
gan. Today he is one of our most 
outstanding engineers. 

And you know as well as I do that 
Ed Reagan is not the only one who 
has overcome hardship and terrible 
handicaps. There are many more 
that we could mention. 

We all at some time or other hit 
a snag or things go wrong. We get 
discouraged, blame others, or start 





worry 


jumping from one thing to another in 
useless effort to find something bet- 
ter, more opportunity, a bigger fu- 
ture. We start avoiding the tough 
spots, not realizing that hard going 
was an everyday thing for some of 
our most outstanding Americans. 





what’s the use 


They turned trouble into opportun- 
ity and trouble turned them into 
men. Look around yourself, you can 
find people in your own backyard 
who will prove it. 


Mental Thugs 

Watch out for these characters — 
discouragement, worry, a what’s the 
use attitude, to name just a few. 
They are regular back alley thugs. 
They can do more to hold you back 
or drag you down than anything or 
anyone you will ever meet. These 
are the fellows who get us mixed up, 
fill us with doubt, make us whine, in- 
vent excuses, figure everything is 
wrong, blame others for our short- 
comings. They’ll make you give up 
after the first try and as if that 
weren’t enough to top it off, they’ll 
make you sit in the ash heap with 
nothing but your own self-pity— 
worrying harder than you are work- 
ing. 

There was an old fellow who had 
a way when anything went wrong of 
fumbling through the pockets of his 
vest, pulling out a stub of a pencil 
and saying, “Well, now, let’s see, 
when I look only at the things that 
are wrong, my troubles seem the big- 
gest, but when I take other people’s 
troubles into account, mine don’t 
seem so big. This way I can see that 
a lot of my squeaks are only fleas on 
the alligator’s back.” We may care- 
lessly conclude that this man was 
just an old geezer, an old fussbudget. 
But his way of looking at things is 
worth remembering — down to earth 
usable. Perhaps he didn’t know that 
he was teaching quite a lesson; he 
had found this truth through a heap 
of living. He was offering it to his 
fellow men just for the listening. 


When you wonder whether or not 
you are doing all right, if the world 
is giving you a fair break — add it 
up. You will find that things are not 
half as bad as they look. You will 
find countless ways to help yourself, 
too. 

Learn to spot these mental back 
alley thugs, and you will give your- 
self a real boost. It can cut your load 
in half and give you “go power” to 
spare. 

Do Your Own Pushing 


Some people feel that a better job, 
more opportunity should be handed 
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out on a silver platter. This is the 
“gimmie” angle — something — for 
nothing idea. It isn’t strange that 
people who think this way have little 
to show for it. These are the fel- 
lows who cry when someone else gets 
something better — just lucky — I 
never had a chance — he had a pull. 

So often we fail to see or won’t ad- 
mit that the fellow who gets ahead 
put something into his work, made 
suggestions, needed less supervision, 
developed his ability to lead others 
— that it was mostly his own push- 
ing that made the grade. Many suc- 
cessful people got their start without 
much more than their willingness to 
pitch in and get things done. 


A few days ago, I ate lunch with 
Harry Sampson. He’s certainly got- 
ten himself all worked up into a stew. 
“You know,” he said, “I’ve been on 
that job for over a year now; I’ve 
learned about everything I can. The 
boss has been riding me, too. Seems 
as though nothing satisfies him. I 
want to better myself. I want some- 
thing with a future in it.” The same 
day I ran into Sam Evans on his way 
up to the office. He’s Harry’s boss. I 
asked him about Harry. “Well,” he 
said, “I guess Harry thinks I’ve been 
hard on him, but all I’ve been trying 
to do is to make something out of 
him. Before he even learns one thing 
he wants to go on to something else. 
That job he’s on, you know, is a key 
job; if he will only. give himself a 
break, and take hold — he'll do all 
right.” So that was it. 


There are some people who can 
sleep like a log while opportunity is 
pounding on their door with a batter- 
ing ram. Success isn’t something 
that pops up like popcorn in a pan. 
Most of it is made up of know-how, 
getting along with others, gumption, 
and a bull dog grit which makes a 
man sink his teeth into his work and 
keep them there. 


Do It Now 


Do you know what a “Wuzgunna” 
is? A Wuzgunna is a person who was 
gonna start a bank account, was 
gonna vote, was gonna improve him- 
self, was gonna do big things, and for 
some reason or other never got 
around to do anything. Of course, 
there is a little wuzgunna in all of 
us, but some of us are bigger wuz- 
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gunnas than others. The big wuz- 
gunnas are experts at stalling and 
making alibis. It’s easy to become a 
wuzgunna too, you can be one before 
you know it. All you have to do is 
think up alibis, keep putting things 
off, duck a little work, get around 
some responsibility. It’s certainly 
handy, but it has a terrific backfire. 
You can get so good at it that you 
defeat yourself. 


Tom Murray was a good softball 
player. He worked for one of the 
companies in our town. Everyone 
knew him. Tom was always talking 
about doing big things. He was going 
to make a pile of money — be a big 





a “wuzgunna”’ 


shot. The spot he had picked for 
himself in the future made him think 
he was too good for the job he was 
on. Tom had several jobs, but he 
would always pull the same stunt — 
just do enough to get by or give any- 
one who would listen to him an ear- 
ful of what he thought of things. I 
don’t know how many times they 
talked to him, because when he 
wanted to, he could turn out a first 
class job. They felt that Tom really 
did have it in him to do all right. 
Even all this didn’t make a dent. He 
always got around it some way — 
promised to get on the ball, do better 
tomorrow, but that’s as far as it 
would go. He just couldn’t seem to 
get it through his head that his habit 
of always putting things off was 
catching up with him. Tom banked 
so much on the future that he missed 
the boat. He overlooked the good 
chances in the very work he was do- 
ing. 


Your ability can be increased — 
doubled — tripled, if you will im- 
prove it just a little bit every day. 
You don’t have to do it all at once. 
Take saving string, collecting stamps 
or anything else, a little at a time but 
it’s amazing how it piles up. 

Most of us know what we want, 
but we quibble, wrangle, pout and 
fret. We act like a ball player, who 
won’t play unless every pitch comes 
straight over home base. Start this 
very instant; do the things you ought 
to do; get going and stick to it. 


Help Yourself 

Opportunities are standing in line 
every day for people with ordinary 
common sense, who know how to 
carry the ball or pinch hit, who will 
take hold and get things done. 

The man who has already built a 
kite, knows that he can build a bet- 
ter one. The fellow who has taken 
the first steps toward getting ahead 
knows that the others aren’t impos- 
sible. The main idea is to start — 
start now. Don’t let yourself balk or 
put things off. You can do more than 
you ever imagined you could do — 
but you’ll never know unless you try. 

Ask yourself these questions. 
Make them straight “yes” or “no” 
answers. Tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth. You are your own 
judge. You should be able to answer 
“yes” to most of the questions. If 
your answer is “no” you have spotted 
a point where you can start to im- 
prove... NOW. 

Have you decided what you like to 
do and what you can do best? 

Are you doing anything about 
training yourself for a better job? 

Are you willing to dig in to make 
good? 

Have you shown that you are tol- 
erant of other people’s shortcomings? 

Do you think you are really put- 
ting enough into your work? 

Have you thought of any better 
ways to do your work? 

Can you handle self pity and dis- 
couragement? 

Can you tell someone why your 
job is important? 

Can you usually handle the tough 
spots? 

Do you get along well with others? 
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DIVISION MEETINGS 





Canadian Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 


Place: Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec 


New Jersey Division 
Time: May 16 


Place: North Jersey Country Club, 
Wayne, New Jersey 


New York State Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Hotel Utica, Utica, New York 


Pennsylvania Division 
Time: June 5, 6, 7 


Place: Altoona, Pennsylvania 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Time: July 19-25 
Place: Miami Beach, Florida 
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to CPS Quickie Quiz 


on Page 20 
1. (d) 6. (b) 
2. (b) 7. (d) 
3. (d) 8. (b) 
4. (a) 9. (a) 
Bb... ©) 10. (d) 
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code of ethics 


Recognizing the invaluable influence of 


woman’s life in all she touches, we resolve to ' 


inject into our business association the highest 
ideals for which The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation stands; to lend grace, charm, and sobriety 
to all our dealings, and to maintain poise and 
dignity under all conditions and circumstances. 


We resolve to further the interest of whatever 
business we follow, to exemplify loyalty and con- 
scientiousness, and to exercise patience at all times; 


To keep our lives clean and wholesome, that 
our very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; 7 


To encourage ambition, lend hope, and nourish 


faith, remembering that the eternal laws of God: 


are the only ones under which we can truly 
succeed. 


(Adopted at Houston Convention, 1951) 











The emblem of NSA is significant of its aims and 
purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the emblem ¢s 
the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; 
the world signifying that the field is unlimited for our 
profession; and stamped boldly on this emblem are the 
letters B-L which stand for Better Learning, Better 
Letters, Better Living. 
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